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ADVERTISING 
ON PAGES 4 & 5 


Something absolutely new in 
the line of comedies about the 
prize ring is “Kid Nightingale,” 
Warner Bros. motion picture fea- 
turing John Payne and Jane 
Wyman, which opens next Friday 
at the Strand Theatre. The pic- 
ture should win some sort of 
award for originality because the 
“hero” loses the fight and never 
does become a champion. 

At the outset of the story John 
Payne is a singing waiter, and a 
fight manager recognizes his fistic 
talents when he takes the man- 
ager’s part in a brawl at the res- 
taurant where he is employed. 
Since Payne is bounced from the 
restaurant along with the mana- 
ger, he is out of a job and listens 
with interest when the manager 
offers to make him a champion 
fighter. He is won over com- 
pletely when the manager prom- 
ises to train him for grand opera 
at the same time as he is train- 
ing for the prize ring. 

Going to New York, he is taken 
to a gymnasium where he wan- 
ders by mistake into a stout 
women’s reducing class. The 
women are doing reducing exer- 
cises which include an aesthetic 
dance to “Hark, hark, the mead- 
ow lark,’ as played on the piano 
by Jane Wyman. He and Jane 
fall for each other and the entire 
elass for him. They are all on 
hand to root for him when he 
engages in his first professional 
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A WARNER BROS. Picture, with 


JOHN PAYNE- JANE WYMAN 


WALTER CATLETT * ED BROPHY 
Directed by GEORGE AMY 


Screen Play by Charles Belden and Raymond Schrock * From a Story by Lee Katz 
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‘Kid Nightingale’ Coming, 
Novel Prize-Ring Comedy 


fight, which he wins by a kayo. 

This fact impresses the slick 
fight promoter who names Payne 
“Kid Nightingale’ and makes 
him sing from the ring at the end 
of each bout. To keep him happy 
his managers introduce him to a 
third rate wrestler, who resembles 
a well known opera star and he 
is told that the wrestler is the 
great singer. The fake opera star 
advises the “Kid” to keep on 
fighting in order to develop his 
chest and his breathing. 

His girl-friend, however, isn’t 
fooled by all this and when the 
“Kid” finally gets into the ring 
to fight for the championship, she 
brings the real opera star to hear 
him sing after the fight. 

The champion knocks him cold 
in short order, but the opera star 
tells him that he really has a 
marvelous voice and should go in 
for opera. So, the fight game’s 
loss becomes Jane’s and the 
opera’s gain, and everybody’s 
happy except his managers. 

Cooperating in making this pie- 
ture an uproariously funny pro- 
duction is an expert cast of com- 
edians, which includes Walter 
Catlett, Ed Brophy, Charles D. 
Brown, Harry Burns, and William 
Haade. 

The sereen play, written by 
Charles Belden and Raymond 
Schrock, was based on an origina! 
story by Lee Katz and George 
Amy directed the production. 


Movie Twin Problem 


Solved by Make-Up 


Movie ingenuity made two 
actors grow where only one 
grew before. 

Perc Westmore, Warner 


make-up chief, is credited 
with the feat. He did it for 
“Kid Nightingale,’ in which 
a famous opera singer is sup- 
posed to resemble a wrestler. 
The casting office scoured the 
twin market unsuccessfully, 
so it was decided to use one 
actor, Harry Burns, for both 
parts. It was important that 
the two characters look al- 
most alike, but still be un- 
mistakably different. 

Westmore explained that in 
the afternoon a person has 
more wrinkles, is a_ trifle 
shorter, looks a little older. 
With the aid of make-up, the 
vital difference could be ar- 
ranged. 

Burns’ schedule was ar- 
ranged so that he played the 
wrestler in the morning, and 
the opera singer in the after- 
noon. 

The movies had solved an- 
other problem. 


‘Kid Nightingale’ Coming 
“Kid Nightingale,” the new 
Warner Bros. comedy with John 
Payne and Jane Wyman will be 
the next attraction at the Strand 
Theatre, starting Friday. The 
story is about a waiter with 
operatic aspirations who gets 
side-tracked into prize-fighting as 
a career. George Amy directed. 


He can toss off an aria for 
you...and throw in a couple 
of right hooks! He’s got the 
voice of a nightingale...and 
the wallop of a mule! 
What a combination 
...what a man... 
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...what a gal... 
_...what a show! 
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EXPLOITATION 
ON PAGES 6 & 7 


(Advance Feature) 


John Payne Has Busy Time 
As ‘Kid Nightingale’ Star 


What was happening to him 
could happen only in Hollywood, 
John Payne remarked during the 
making of “Kid Nightingale,” the 
Warner Bros. picture coming to 
the Strand Theatre next Friday. 

He’s up at a little before seven. 
Pops in and out of shower, gets 
breakfast on the run, and slides 
into the Warner Bros. Studio 
make-up department, a trifle late, 
at 8:10. 

He’s all keyed for a _brain- 
bashing boxing match with big 
William Haade, actor now, but 
former steel worker and navy 
boxer. Other mornings he’d been 
getting up at dawn for workouts 
with trainer Mushy Callahan, to 
prepare for this bout. 

“That’s for later in the day,” 
Assistant Director Les Guthrie 
tells him, as he sits getting his 
coat of make-up in a _ barber 
chair. 

“This morning,’ Guthrie con- 
tinues calmly, “you sing.” 

“What!” the actor exclaims. 
“Why, I haven’t practiced for 
three days—” 

“Schedule change. Don’t worry. 
Yowll make it, all right,” says 
Guthrie. 

“Maybe that’s the way it 
should be done,” said Payne, 
“anyway, I wasn’t a bit nervous. 
My throat wasn’t tight at all, so 
the results were better, I think, 
than usual.” 

Callahan appears and _ says, 


“That’s why they did it. Doesn’t 
give you a chance to be scared. 
Come along with me, now. You 
got half an hour before you get 
in the ring there with Bill Haade, 
an’ I want to work some more on 
the way you roll away from his 
right hand. If you don’t get that 
roll, Bill will knock your brains 
loose.” 

So Payne goes from recording 
room to gymnasium, and finally, 
to the stage. According to the 
script he’s supposed to be help- 
less, and taking a bad beating. 
Director George Amy stops the 
slaughter after working at it 
from 11 a.m. (an hour for lunch 
at 12) to 3:30 p.m. 

“Take a shower and change 
into Costume Number 8,” Les 
Guthrie tells him. And before 
long he’s back again before the 
cameras, this time line-bucking 
his way through a mob that’s in- 
clined to fight back. At 6:10 the 
company “cuts” for the day. 
Payne eats a bite at the studio, 
and sees rushes. After rushes, the 
cast goes into lengthy _ con- 
ferences on what they have seen 

. advising and being advised 
as to technique, ete. 

8:30 sees John starting his car, 
ready for the long, dreary, twen- 
ty mile drive home through the 
California hills. At nine he’s in 
bed, sound asleep—but groaning 
a little as he ducks Big Bill 
Haade’s punches in his dreams! 
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hight Scenes Lured Stars 
To ‘Kid Nightingale’ Sets 


Mat 202—30c 


JOHN PAYNE SCORES A KNOCKOUT in "Kid Nightingale" with the help 
of Jane Wyman and Harry Burns. The Warner Bros. comedy is now playing 


at the Strand Theatre. 


‘Kid Nightingale’ Boxing 
Scenes Are Real McCoy 


Because Jack Warner had a 
friendly chat with Mushy Calla- 
han at the American Legion sta- 
dium in Hollywood one June 
night in 1933, film fistics took a 
turn for the better. 

Mushy told Jack that cinema- 
tic prize fights didn’t look very 
good to him. It was then sereen 
tradition that only a roundhouse 
swing, rusty-gate variety at that, 
would photograph. Mushy thought 
everything but very short in- 
fighting could be caught if the 
camera moved in closer; left 
jabs, right crosses, hooks and 
chops and upper cuts. 

Pioneering Jack Warner 
promptly gave Callahan a job in 
the Warner Bros. Studio property 
department, where he’d always 
be on hand to train actors for 
fighting roles, teach them to box 
and show them the tricks of look- 
ing good against professional 
fighters in the cinema rings. 

Mushy trained Wayne Morris 
for six months for two fight films, 
“Kid Galahad” and “The Kid 
Comes Back,” and these hung up 
new highs in effectiveness. He 
had quickly learned how to com- 
bine his knowledge of boxing and 
training with the technique of 
pictures, 

He trained Morris as though 
he were conditioning a champion- 
ship challenger, and had him box 
four to ten rounds daily. Toward 
the last he hired professional 
sparring partners who were paid 


to take all Morris could hand 
out, which was 
knockouts. 

Callahan’s principle of making 
film fights look good is based on 
the idea that professional fighters 
can look after themselves and are 
paid to do so. He also wants the 
actors to feel the blows the fight- 
ers hand out, but not to be hurt 
by them. To this end Mushy 
taught his boxing stars to roll 
away from the punches, which 
saves high-priced jaws, looks 
good on the sereen. 

Mushy is especially proud of 
his newer film fight sequences, in 
“The Kid from Kokomo” and 
“Kid Nightingale,’ all better 
than those in “Kid Galahad.” 

“Kid Nightingale, which 
opens next Friday at the Strand 
Theatre, presented a problem 
similar to Robert Taylor’s fight 
films, because Payne, like Bob, 


several clean 


9 


is too handsome to have received 
many punches. Wily Callahan 
helped the situation with Payne 
by pitting against him the good- 
looking and as yet unmarked 
young heavy, Bill Haade. Haade 
was in the Taylor fight film, too, 
and has had plenty of moving 
picture fight experience. 

Mushy still does his bit, be- 
tween fight pictures, as a prop 
referees occasionally. 
He feels glad he’s contributed to 
pictures some of the new realism 
they put into leather-pushing se- 
quences. 


man still 


JANE WYMAN TELLS 
GLAMOUR SEEKERS 
HER CAMERA CUES 


They used to laugh wien Jane 
Wyman sat down in front of the 
still photographer’s big camera 
and looked at the birdie. 

That was then. Now, since 
Jane has learned the art of. sit- 
ting for —still photographs, no- 
body laughs unless she tries to 
be comical. In fact, Warner 
3ros.’ ace portrait artists were 
keeping busy making glamour 


girl studies of Jane between 
scenes of “Kid Nightingale,” 


which is now showing at the 
Strand. 

You too, says Jane, can become 
a photographer’s model de luxe. 
You too can overcome the name- 
less terror that confronts you 
when you step into the giare of a 
portrait studio’s lights, when you 
find yourself face to face with 
the leering lens of the camera. 

Jane teaches the secret in one 
easy lesson. Here it is: decide in 
advance what effect you want to 
produce; then turn your imagina- 
tion loose on it. 

Suppose you want one of those 
glamorous, starry-eyed, parted- 
lips-about-to-be-kissed, I-can’t-re- 
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JANE WYMAN 


sist-you ones for which Miss Wy- 
man is well known. 

“Your imagination simply pie- 
tures your favorite boy-friend, or, 
if you -haven’t one, your dream 
prince,’ she says. “You imagine 
him making love to you. You see 
the look in his eyes and imagine 
yourself just about to be kissed. 
But no leaning forward, no ob- 
vious puckering of the lips. Just 
think these things. Your expres- 
sion will take care of itself.” 

That not accomplishes 
something in the way of expres- 
sion, instead of a blank look, but 
keeps the subject busy. So busy 
she forgets to be terrified. 


only 


STORY 


(Not for publication) Steve (John Payne), 


a singing waiter, is inveigled into going 


Steve Nelson .......................... John Payne 
Diay Craig (oor SU ae. Jane Wyman 
DROSS oe ee Walter Catlett 
Mike Jordan ........Ed Brophy 


Charles Paxton ’ Giakewe © APe D. Brown 


SAE Re Sea Max Hoffman 
MG ib lle Ny es .John Ridgely 
Strangler Colombo .................. Harry Burns 
Rudolfo Terrassi ...... eee Harry Burns 
Richy ise sities ao ake iy ROA William Haade 
ca: Re aaaaltia Netearae sO acc a Helen Troy 
Mrs. Reynolds 00.0.0... Winifred Harris 
menouncer 4.5.8 .o 7 Te Lee Phelps 
Deer ers Ae eke, Frankie Van 


PRODUCTION 


Directed BW. 80. a. George Amy 


Screen Play by Charles Belden and Ray- 
mond Schrock; From a Story by Lee Katz; 
Director of Photography, Arthur Edeson, 
A.S.C.; Art Director, Ted Smith; Dialogue 
Directo:, Harry Seymour; Film Editor, 
Frederick Richards; Gowns by Milo Ander- 
son; Sound by E. A. Brown. 


to New York by a slick fight promoter, 
played by Walter Catlett. Steve would 
rather sing than fight and Catlett only suc- 
ceeds in getting him to make the trip by 
promising to have his voice trained at the 
same time as he trains for the ring. While 
in training, Steve meets a piano player in 
a women's reducing class played by Jane 
Wyman. Called "Kid Nightingale" be- 
cause he sings from the ring after each 
fight, Steve is fooled by a phoney opera 
star, hired by Catlett, into thinking that 
fighting will help his voice. After a series 
of fixed fights, he is built up to a fight 
for the championship. On the night of the 
fight Jane brings the real opera star to 
the ring because she has never believed 
Catlett's story. Although Steve is knocked 
out by the champion, the opera star hears 
his voice and assures him that he will have 
a successful operatic career. 


Running Time — 57 minutes 


When stars turn tourists in 
their own studios, and_ stroll 
around from stage to stage to 
watch pictures in the making, 
what sort of scenes do they pre- 
fer? 

A recent check-up on James 
Cagney, Pat O’Brien, Joel Me- 
Crea, Ronald Reagan, Margaret 
Lindsay, Marie Wilson, Gloria 
Dickson, Rosemary and Priscilla 
Lane, Hugh Herbert and several 
other noted “visitors” not work- 
ing at Warners at the moment 
revealed the following: 

First in interest is lively ac- 
tion. The most popular set on 
the Warner Bros. lot at the time 
was one representing Madison 
Square Garden. There, for sev- 
eral days, John Payne slugged it 
out with big William Haade, Ed- 
die Hogan, and other fighters, for 
fight sequences in the comedy, 
“Kid Nightingale,’ which opens 
at the Strand Theatre on Friday. 

Second is top-ranking dramatic 
acting. They watched Bette 
Davis doing scenes for “The Pri- 
vate Lives of Elizabeth and Es- 
SCs 

There is a good deal more set- 
visiting by stars than an _ out- 
sider might imagine.- Even stars 
working busily on their own films 
find time, between scenes, to 


“drop over’ to another, interest- 
ing set nearby. “Kid Nightin- 
gale” got drop-in trade during 
the fight sequences from Errol 
Flynn, Wayne Morris, Vera Zor- 
ina, George Bancroft, Donald 
Crisp, Frank McHugh, Maxie 
Rosenbloom and Humphrey Bo- 
gart, according to a script clerk’s 
record. 

Earlier, during the filming of 
a comedy scene in which eighteen 
very fat women were being “re- 
duced” by prancing to a tune 
thumped out by Jane Wyman at 
a piano, several of the above- 
named players plus three of the 
“Dead End” Kids, Ann Sheridan, 
Jane Bryan, Jeffrey Lynn and 
Olivia de Havilland were report- 
ed as visitors. 

Questions established the fact 
that the stars rarely set out to 
make a deliberate tour. They go 
first because they hear a partic- 
ular scene is more than ordinari- 
ly interesting, second to chat 
with some personal friend. 

Both reasons drew the stars to 
the set of “Kid Nightingale,” be- 
cause word had gone out that the 
fight scenes would equal in ex- 
citement any of the actual Gar- 
den bouts; and both John Payne 
and Jane Wyman are popular 
members of the younger set. 


SCENE STEALING 
CINCH FOR ACTOR 


Walter Catlett, the well-known 
film scene thief, says that today 
supporting players are encour- 
aged to pilfer scenes from stars. 

He snorts rudely at those char- 
acter actors and comedians who 
brag about stealing star’s scenes. 
Why brag about it, asks Catlett, 
when it’s so easy? 

Straight romantic leads, partic- 
ularly good-looking ones, are most 
frequent victims of the scene 
thief, Catlett told John Payne 
and Jane Wyman, whom he sup- 
ports in the Warner Bros. com- 
edy, “Kid Nightingale,” which 
opens at the Strand next Friday. 

“You two are good examples,” 
he declared. “Being romantic 
leads in this picture, you can’t 
put on eccentric makeup, and 
act eccentrically. Being come- 
dians in the show, Ed Brophy 
and I can. The. result is that 
Brophy and I will steal most of 
the scenes in which we appear 
with you. 

“Before you came into this 
business, there was a time when 
that would mean our finish, or at 
least our scenes going onto the 
cutting room floor. Today stars, 
and producers too, recognize the 
value of having scenes stolen by 
comedians and character actors. 
The result is that the hero-and- 
heroine scenes are all the more 
appreciated.” 


Wayne Kibitzed Payne 


Wayne Morris, title-role player 
in “Kid Galahad” and “The Kid 
from Kokomo,’ couldn’t keep 
from kibitzing on the set of “Kid 
Nightingale,’ the Warner Bros. 
prizefight comedy opening next 
Friday at the Strand Theatre. 
But the Kid in this case is 
Wayne’s friend, John Payne, who 
sings as well as swings in the 
picture. 


Its “Kid” Wyman Now 


Jane Wyman, who played a 
prizefighter’s sweetheart in “The 
Kid from Kokomo,” and again in 
“Kid Nightingale,” which comes 
to the Strand Theatre next Fri- 
day, has had “Kid” Wyman 
painted on her room door. 


JANE WYMAN PET 
ACTRESS OF PUGS 


She’s now Queen of Cauliflower 
Row is Jane Wyman. 

Jane started being a favorite 
of the fistic clan while filming 
“The Kid from Kokomo,” in 
which she played opposite Wayne 
Morris. Then she played opposite 
John Payne in “Kid Nightin- 
gale,’ the Warner Bros. comedy 
about a singing prizefighter which 
opens next Friday at the Strand. 

Many of the same scrappers of 
various weights who were in the 
first-named picture, took part in 
the second, along with new ones 
whom Jane soon won over. 

Maxie Rosenbloom and Mushy 
Callahan take credit for thinking 
up the idea of making Jane 
queen. Maxie says it’s the first 
idea he ever thought up for any- 
one but himself. Jack Roper, Art 
Lasky, Joe Glick, Jimmy Dolan 
and many others sat in on it. 

What does being Queen of 
Cauliflower Row get you? For 
one thing, it gets seats at all 
fistic events in Los Angeles. 
Good seats and several of them, 
if Her Majesty asks for them. 
For another, the move made both 
Jane and the boys happy. And 
finally, as some of the leather- 
pushers pointed out: 

“Tf you ever want some body- 
guards, or want some guy mussed 
up a little, Miss Wyman, just call 


” 


on US. 


90-50 On Publicity Too 


John Payne and his wife Ann 
Shirley, have an agreement that 
neither shall be photographed 
with the other in connection with 
feature stories and photos of 
their new home. When Payne is 
being interviewed, the house is 
the “John Payne home.” When 
Anne is being interviewed, it is 
the “Shirley Showplace.” Payne’s 
latest Warner Bros. picture, “Kid 
Nightingale,” is at the Strand. 


Boxing Aids Voice 

John Payne, who sings as well 
as Swings in Warner Bros.’ new- 
est fight film, “Kid Nightingale,” 
now playing at the Strand Thea- 
tre, declares that several weeks 
of strenuous training for boxing 
has actually improved his voice. 
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(Opening Day) 


KID NIGHTINGALE’ 
MAKES LOCAL BOW 
AT STRAND TODAY 


“Kid Nightingale,” new War- 
ner Bros. comedy featuring John 
Payne and Jane Wyman, which 
opens at the Strand Theatre 
today, is about a prize fighter. 
But, what a fighter! He likes 
to sing much more than he likes 
to fight, and to tell the truth he 
sings much better than he fights. 

While the handsome Mr. Payne 
and the delectable Miss Wyman 
take care of a lot of the comedy 
and some romance besides, they 
have the more than able assist- 
ance of such expert comedians as 
Walter Catlett, Hd Brophy, 
Charles D. Brown, Harry Burns 
and William Haade. 

It’s really a singing career that 
is the ambition of the youngster, 
portrayed by Payne, but he gets 
detoured onto the road leading 
to the heavyweight boxing cham- 
pionship by a couple of slickers. 
They are interested in him when 
they observe how heavily not 
only Miss Wyman, but also the 
women in the class over which 
she presides, fall for him. In ad- 
dition to ballyhooing this fact 
the managers also encourage 
their fighter to sing from the 
ring each time he has a fight, 
thus his name, “Kid Nightin- 
gale.” 

The “Kid” has been persuaded 
to fight by his manager’s promise 
that he can train for the opera 
and the ring at the same time. 
They palm off a phoney wrestler 
on him as an opera star and he 
assures the young fighter that 
fighting will develop his chest 
and lungs. 

Jane, however, isn’t fooled and 
on the night of the championship 
fight, she brings the real opera 
star to the arena. “The “Kid” is 
knocked out, but the opera star 
has been so impressed by his 
voice that he predicts a fine fu- 
ture as a singer for him. 

All this is related in a clever- 
ly devised sereen play by Charles 
Belden and Raymond Schrock, 
based on an original story by Lee 
Katz. The production was direct- 
ed by George Amy. 


‘ID NIGHTINGALE? 
BOUTS AUTHENTIC 


William Haade broke a finger, 
a professional, Eddie Hogan, 
damaged a thumb knuckle in 
fight sequences for the Warner 
Bros. comedy, “Kid Nightingale,” 
which opens next Friday at the 
Strand Theatre. 

But the accidents weren’t in 
fights with each other. Both were 
sustained when their gloved fists 
crashed against John Payne’s 
head. 

Payne felt neither blow in the 
excitement of trading punches in 
the ring with his big, fast oppo- 
nents. 

The actor declares that his 
nose, jaw and midsection weren’t 
so dull to pain, however. After 
three days of boxing various op- 
ponents before the camera and a 
month of sparring as training, 
his condition was self-described 
as “sore as a jumping eye tooth.” 


Love’s Labor Lost 


Jane Wyman painstakingly 
knitted herself a sleeveless 
sweater, a task which consumed 
nearly all her between-scenes 
time during the filming of War- 
ner Bros.” “Kid Nightingale.” 

Then one day she caught a 
thread of it on a set light fixture, 
walked away without noticing it, 
and in a few seconds had unrav- 
elled the whole back of her 
painstakingly-made garment! 


‘Kid Nightingale’ Comedy 
Hit of Socks and Songs 


“Kid Nightingale” scored a 
knockout at the Strand Theatre 
yesterday, but it wasn’t done 
with fists. The weapons were 
hilarious situations, acted by ex- 
pert comedians. 

After the first round (or reel, 
to be more specific), the audience 
was just a pushover for this 
new Warner Bros. comedy about 
a singing prize-fighter that fea- 
tures John Payne and Jane Wy- 
man with Walter Catlett, Hd 
Brophy, Charles D. Brown, Harry 
Burns and William Haade as 
their chief.fun-making assistants. 

Payne, of course, is “Kid 
Nightingale,” the troubadour of 
the prize ring, and the role gives 
him the best opportunity he has 
ever had in the starring career 
that commenced so auspiciously 
last year with “Garden of the 
Moon.” 

As for Miss Wyman, she dis- 
closed as far back as “Brother 
Rat” a comedy gift that is rare 
in so pretty a girl, and she con- 


tinued the good work in “Kid. 


From Kokomo,’ in which she 
was, aS now, a fighter’s sweet- 
heart. 

The supporting players have al- 
ready proven themselves to be 
very capable laugh provokers 
and their performances in this 
film add to their reputations. Of 
course this swell cast has fine 


tools to work with in the form of 
a cleverly written screen play, 
based by Charles Belden and Ray- 
mond Sehrock on an _ original 
story by Lee Katz and directed 
by George Amy. 

The tale revoles about a young- 
ster, played by Payne, who can 
fight fairly well and sing very 
well. He’s interested only in sing- 
ing, but a slick manager and an 
even slicker promoter persuade 
him to set out for the heavy- 
weight boxing championship. 

They are interested in the 
youngster, not because they think 
he is a great fighter, but because 
they find he has terrific appeal to 
the ladies, who turn out in force 
to see him fight. He himself 
helps the ballyhoo by singing 
from the ringside after each fight, 
thus earning the name, “Kid 
Nightingale.” 

His girl-friend Jane, is not 
fooled by the set-up, and besides 
she is anxious for him to devote 
himself exclusively to singing. 
The night of the championship 
fight, Jane brings an opera star 
with her to the arena and he is 
greatly impressed by the young 
fighter’s remarkable voice. 

Thus, although he gets knock- 
ed out during the fight, he is as- 
sured of a fine career as an opera 
singer, and you’re assured of 4 
million laughs. 


Rocky Road Led to Soft 
Life in Films for Payne 


As Told by JOHN PAYNE 


There are a lot of things about 
Hollywood that I might change 
if I were writing the rules. My 
own status in the industry isn’t 
one of those things, however. I’m 
going to work that out on the 
present line if it takes all my 
options to do it. 

Though I eat regularly now, I 
can still remember other times, 
long months in New York, when 
I had to get along on seven dol- 


Mat 102—15e¢ 
JOHN PAYNE 


lars a week for food and a place 
to sleep and when even the sev- 
en dollars wasn’t easy to find. 


I changed jobs a lot of times 
on my way to Hollywood and pic- 
tures but I never was called upon 
to do as many different things in 
as short a space of time as I 
have here. I have directed an 
orchestra playing my own song 
accompaniment. I have learned 
to handle the controls of a two- 
motored airplane—and that’s not 
as simple as it sounds. I’ve 
fought a number of fist fights. 


Lately I had to drive a racing 
car at break-neck speed without 
breaking anybody’s neck, even 
my own. I’ve barked my shins, 


jumping fences, I sprained an 
ankle diving out of a window, 
had my eyebrows singed by the 
flames of a burning car—the one 
I was driving so fast — and I 
have been dunked, wearing dress 
uniform, in the very wet water 
of Pensacola Bay, in Florida. 

Still I like it and hope for a 
lot more of the same. I think 
that when pictures begin to go 
too much to the drawing room 
and actors start cheating on the 
dirty work allotted to them in 
roles, it will be time for the 
whole industry to declare a new 
deal. 

I tried acting when I couldn’t 
find anything else to do. Before 
that I had been a wrestler of 
sorts in New York’s subway 
wrestling circuit. Occasionally I 
won and luckily I kept my ears 
undamaged. I was a bouncer, for 
a time, in a 65th street joint and 


“a little later I was a manager in 


a pool hall. Cigar smoke drove 
me out of that job. 

So I started writing stories for 
the pulps.. I wrote for “Astound- 
ing Stories,’ “Amazing Stories” 
and “Weird Stories.” I did this 
for eight months. 

There were other months when 
I was a waiter—not a singing 
one, however, as I am in “Kid 
Nightingale,’ and I played chauf- 
feur and scene painter at other 
times to keep from starving. I 
sang for the radio but that didn’t 
seem to catch on and so I finally 
went looking for a job as an ac- 
tor. 

After several years of mediocre 
jobs, mainly in road companies, 
my first really good break came 
when I was made understudy to 
Reginald Gardner in “At Home 
Abroad.” I took over the role 
later and played it with Beatrice 


‘Lillie, for several months. Sam 
“Goldwyn offered me a contract 


then and sent me to Hollywood, 
where I played a small part in 
“Dodsworth” and started a heart- 
breaking wait for other good 
roles.“ 

Warner Bros. finally rescued 
me.from my professional dol- 
drums and put me into “Garden 


of the Moon,” and eventually in. 


enough pictures to keep me happy. 
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SCORE HIT AT STRAND—John Payne and Jane Wyman are the eye-filling 
romantic team in the Strand's current comedy, "Kid Nightingale," in which 
Payne plays the title role of a singing prizefighter. 


BRIEF 


With skirts going higher for 
fall, Jane (Gam Girl) Wyman 
and other young film fashion 
leaders are tying hosiery in more 
closely with the rest of an en- 
semble. 

Jane has a pair of plum-beige 
hose, embroidered with slim 
grape-wine clox to match a 
grape-wine suit. Square-meshed 
hose accompany a fine-checked 
dress. All lace hose carry out the 
same rose pattern as an all-lace 
dinner jacket. Jane is the hero- 
ine of “Kid Nightingale.” 


Now that John Payne has had 
his joke on all of his friends 
with trick ping-pong balls, the 
secret of the magic spheres can 
be revealed. They look like stan- 
dard balls, but are somewhat 
lighter and are filled with hydro- 
gen gas. Moreover, a tiny weight 
inside the ball on one edge un- 
balances the little sphere. Hit on 
the serve, they may clear the net 
or the whole table, but on the 
second rebound they really begin 
to act up. They float, soar, duck 
and dodge as though they had 
wings! 


Jane Wyman was determined 
to have her sun-tan despite work- 
ing every day in Warner Bros.’ 
“Kid Nightingale.” So her be- 
tween-scenes costume was a sun 
suit, and one could find Her 
Shapeliness on a canvas cot in 
the sun just outside the stage 
where she was working each day. 


Doctor’s examinations before 
film boxing bouts are the rule 
now at the Warner Bros. Studio. 
It was put into effect for the 
first time before a bout between 
John Payne and William Haade 
for “Kid Nightingale,” the prize- 
fight comedy now playing at the 
Strand Theatre. 


When Jane Wyman, playing a 
scene with John Payne in “Kid 
Nightingale,” blew a line and cut 
loose with a mild expletive, 
among those who heard it was 
Governor Lloyd C. Stark of Mis- 
souri. “Forgive me for what I 
said when I missed that line,” 
Jane begged, when introduced to 


the governor a few minutes ’** 


later, but he countered with: 


“Young lady, you come from 
St. Joseph, Missouri, don’t you? 
I’m surprised. I thought almost 
any good Missouri girl could do 
a lot better than that.” 


[REM S 


One of the most famous of all 
the old-time comedians, Ben Tur- 
pin, recently was given his best 
chance to date to stage a big 
comeback. It was supplied by 
Warner Bros. in’ “Kid Nightin- 
gale,’ the comedy opening Fri- 
day at the Strand Theatre which 
stars John Payne as a singing 
prizefighter. In the picture, which 
is a large-budget comedy ro- 
mance, Turpin will be seen as the 
leader of an orchestra which, at 
the end of each of the hero’s 
fights, plays the accompaniment 
for Payne’s song of victory. 


Because Milo Anderson design- 
ed such a clever trick belt for 
her to wear in “Kid Nightin- 
gale,’ the Warner Bros. picture 
now playing at the Strand The- 
atre, Jane Wyman has been in- 
spired to design a few tricky . 
gadgets for her own personal. 
wardrobe. In the picture Jane 
wears a brown leather belt stud- 
ded with gold nail heads and the 
wide gold buckle has a scabbard 
across the front from which a 
small saber may be drawn. It in- 
trigued Jane no end, so she now 
wears a lapel pin of her own de- 
sign — a large gold lily with a 
perfume vial for a stamen. 


John Payne and fighter Eddie 
Hogan boxed 100 rounds to a 
draw. All day long, they made 
scenes of a championship fight 
for Warner Bros.’ “Kid Nightin- 
gale.” At long last came 5:25 by 
the clock and Director George 
Amy’s eall: ‘Cut! That was a fine 
scene, boys. That’s all for to- 
day.” 

“Yeah,” said the script clerk 
who “clocked” the scenes, “you’ve 
just done a hundred rounds.” 


John Payne, as a result of his 
boxing training for the Warner 
Bros. film “Kid Nightingale,” 
which is the current attraction 
at the Strand Theatre, has joined 
Mushy Callahan’s trio of boxing. 
The others are Errol Flynn, 
George Brent and Wayne Morris. 


John Payne’s weight receded 
to its lowest since the days when 


‘he played prep school football and 
*. threw the javelin in college, dur- 
- ing John’s several weeks of in- 


tensive pugilistic training under 
Mushy Callahan. Payne weighed 
only 180 for his prizefighter role 
in Warner Bros.’ “Kid Nightin- 
gale.” 208 as a college athlete. 
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bes DIDN'T | 
i HIM... Official 
WARNE 


Pictures, 


“KID NIG! 


BUT YOU s Till 
SING PRETTIER 
THAN HE 
DOES!” 


JOHN PAYNE ¢- 
WALTER CATLE 


Directed by 


This is the slightly 
daffy story of the 
slightly batty bari- 
tone who took up 
fighting in order to 
crash grandopera! 
It’s a knock-out! 


Screen Play by Charles B 


From a Sto: 


A Warner Bros.-F 


JOHN JANE 
WALTER A WARNER BROS. 
CATLETT PICTURE 

flay Screen Play 
ED BROPHY 3 WY by Charles 
Directed by Belden and 
GEORGE AMY Raymond Schrock 


From a Story by Lee Katz 


Mat 206 — 7'/ inches x 2 cols. (208 lines) — 30c 


A WARNER BROS. PICTURE with 


JOHN PAYNE 
JANE WYMAN 


WALTER CATLETT ¢ ED BROPHY 
tc ae : handle Directed by GEORGE AMY 
im WI g oves— 


oy Screen Play by Charles Belden and Raymond Schrock 
boxing gloves!” 


From a Story by Lee Katz 


Mat 203 — 10 inches x 2 cols. (278 lines) — 30c 


ae GOT A VOICE LIKE A 


MEET THE SOCK-A-BYE BABY 
WITH 1 Ui ROCK-A- BYE = VOICE! 


i) 


; @ JANE WYMAN § 


WALTER CATLETT-ED BROPHY « Directed by GEORGE AMY* A WARNER BROS. Picture 


Screen Play by Charles Belden ond Raymond Schrock + From a Story by Lee Katz 


Notes or chins... how this lad can 


Mat 204 — 2'/ inches x 2 cols. (66 lines) — 30c ee hit ‘em! When he sings he gets a 
curtain call... when he swings it’s 
curtains for the other guy! But croon- 
ing or clouting ... he’s tops-in fun! 


JOHN JANE 


PAYNE - WYMAN 


WALTER CATLETT - ED BROPHY 
Directed by GEORGE AMY 
A WARNER BROS. PICTURE 


pais GOT A 
on 
@*,. VOICE LIKE A 


AND ; oo HONE s 


@ WALTER CATLETT-ED BROPHY - Directed by GEORGE AMY A WARNER BROS. Picture 


Screen Play by Charles Belden and Raymond Schrock » From a Story by Lee Katz 


W Screen Play by Charles Belden and Raymond Schrock « From a Story by Lee Katz 


Mat 205 — 1% inches x 2 cols. (34 lines) — 30c Mat 208 — 5% inches x 2 cols. (160 lines) — 30c 
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| Billing 
-R BROS. 40% 


Inc. Presents 5% 


HTINGALE™ MEET THE SOCK-A-BYE BABY y-< 
% WITH THE ROCK-A-BYE VOICE! 


JANE WYMAN 50% 
TT @ ED BROPHY 20% 
George Amy 15% 


elden and Raymond Schrock 3% Here’s America’s newest swing sensa- 


e ¢ % pee 2 
: tion! He’s got a song-hit on his lips and 
yy by Lee Katz a y ° ° : 
| j in C iu a lullaby in either fist! It’s an entertain- 
Be Na tent Dickie 5°, a ment K.O. — and it'll be O.K. with you! 


JOHN JANE 


PAYNE e WYMAN A WARNER BROS. Picture, Starring 


seme j JOHN PAYNE-JANE WYMAN 


A WARNER BROS. Picture 
Screen Play by Charles Belden and Raymond Schrock WALTER CATLETT ED BROPHY Oirectem oy phe pee ig 


From a Story by Lee Katz : Bs Screen Play by Charles Belden and Raymond Schrock * From a Story by Lee Katz 


Mat 103 — 6 inches (84 lines) — 15c 


HE’S GOT A VOICE 


HERE HE IS, ; 
AMERICA... 
THE NEW Kl 


-OF-SWING! A 


_ 


\ ~% 
Q \e nit \ : e Lk x | st 
Ya! Amtrica’s New Ki iN ' g hti n 


Q gY iv) King of Swing! 


with JOHN 
PAY N E A WARNER BROS. Picture \¢ 
JANE with Y 
WYMAN JOHN PAYNE 1° 
ae" JANE WYMAN * | sen 
WALTER CATLETT on his lips 
A WARNER BROS. Picture ED BROPHY \ --.and a 
Screen Play by Charles Belden & Raymond Schrock lullaby In 


Directed by GEORGE AMY 
Screen Play by Charles Belden and Raymond Schrock « From a Story by lee Katz 


From a Story by Lee Katz 


either fist! 


Mat 207 — 4'/ inches x 2 cols. (124 lines) — 30c 


LOOK OUT FOR 
YOUR HEART 


Can Warble Like a Bird 
And Wallop Like a Mule! 


i) 


TWO ADS ON ONE MAT 
Mat 104 — I5c¢ 


=<—-*¢ 


HERE HE IS, AMERICA... 
KING OF SWING! 
pe eo 


A SONG-HIT ON HIS LIPS... 
A LULLABY IN EITHER FIST! 


Kia B. agie 
Hight? NE 


JOHN JANE 


PAYNE-WYMAN 


WALTER CATLETT 
ED BROPHY 
Directed by GEORGE AMY 


with 


JOHN PAYNE - JANE WYMAN 


ANE HANS 


WALTER CATLETT + ED BROPHY ; ee JANE WYMAN A WARNER BROS. Picture 
creen Play by Charles Belden & Raymond Schrock 
aes some iv dagee cen pee WALTER CATLETT - ED BROPHY ‘ WALTER CATLETT - ED BROPHY " Gon 4 Story by Lee Kotz 
"From a Story by Lee Kotz er eed ee Directed by GEORGE AMY + A WARNER BROS. Picture 


Screen Play by Charles Belden and Raymond Schrock 


From a Story by Lee Katz From a Story by Lee Katz 


Mat 107 — 3 inches (41 lines) — 15c 


Mat 106 — 8'/ inches (118 lines) — I5c 
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EXPLOLTATION 


Ballyhoo Your Show Around Town! 


Find Local Kid Nightingale 


Hold singing contest among local prize fighters. The 
winner will be dubbed ‘Kid Nightingale’”’ and can be 
presented with a bath-robe bearing the name. Depart- 
ment stores may tie in by awarding suit of clothes, ete. 


GYM GALS STUNT 
The fat girls in stills KN-14, and 
KN-15 tie-in nicely with local reduc- 
ing classes. Award prizes to the 
women who lose the most weight in 
one week. 


Can also cooperate to the extent of 
furnishing a lobby display featuring 
their apparatus. 


STREET CORNER CHOIR 


Hire a local quartet, dress them like: - 
fighters with boxing gloves on their 
mitts, have them stand on street cor- 
ners and sing.’ Their jerseys read, 


‘See and hear ‘Kid Nightingale’ at ‘| Have a good looking fellow ac- 
companied by a girl go through 
the streets of your town. Dress 
him in a fighter’s sweat-suit and 


the Strand Theatre.” 


P. A. ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Contact all local athletic organiza- 
tions and arrange for announce- 
ments of your showing to be made 
over the P. A. systems at fights, bas- 
ketball games, hockey games, etc. 
Use stills for display at fight club. 


BOY AND GIRL 
STREET BALLY 


have her wear an attractive gym 
suit. She can have “Kid Night- 
ingale Trainer” printed on her 
back. Have him skip rope as he 
jogs along, tagged “ ‘Kid Night- 
ingale’ . . . Now Playing at the 
Strand Theatre.” 


Distribute Teaser Cards 


Pass out cards illustrated with a small crooner’s mega- 
phone and a pair of boxing gloves. Copy should read: 


‘‘He’s got a voice like a nightingale and a sock like a 
mule! See him at the Strand Theatre, Friday.” 


STILLS FOR 
LOCAL DEALER TIE-UPS 


JANE WYMAN 

Cosmetics .............. JW Pub. A236 
PIAyenit JW Pub. A233 
Evening Dress .................. JW 385 
JOHN PAYNE 

eee re JP 9 
co vt te ane Ce OER, Wh Rat ey JP 111 
Hunting Outfit... JP A-83 


Order “Nightingale Tie-up Stills”’ 
from Campaign Plan Editor. Com- 


plete set of 6—50c. 


SPOT ANNOUNCEMENT 


For local radio spot announcement, 
open with sound effects of crowd 
roaring. Then, as noise fades out, 
man’s voice is heard singing a few 
bars of song. Announcer breaks in 
with: 

"Yes sir, Ladies and Gentlemen, that was 
'Kid Nightingale,’ the hero of the thrilling 
Warner Bros. Picture of the same name, 
starring John Payne and Jane Wyman, and 
now playing at the Strand Theatre. The 
story of a handsome fighter who could sock 


SPORT GOODS TIE-UP 


Tie in with local sporting goods deal- 
ers and have them feature stills from 
the picture in their window and 


SPORT PAGE PLANT 


Publicity story on realism in fight 
scenes (see page two) is aimed at 
sports pages. Show it to editors. 


like a mule and sing like a nightingale. ‘Kid 
Nightingale’ is a motion picture you won't 
want to miss. Don't fail to see ‘Kid Night- 
ingale’ now playing at the Strand Theatre." 


counter displays. Promote some of 
their equipment for lobby displays. 


MUSIC STORE TIE-UP The 


Supply local music shops with stills 
KN 443, KN 423 and KN 415 to be 


used as window or counter display. 


Street Singer Ballyhoo 


Obvious, but plenty attention-getting — man parades 
the streets in boxing gloves and fighter’s bathrobe with 
“Kid Nightingale”? written on his back. Give him a 
crooner’s megaphone and let him warble a few airs 
from the picture as he walks the town. 
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VITAPHONE 
TRAILER Is Your Best 


Advance Selling Aid! 


AD MAKES HERALD 


If you want an excellent herald on 
this show, take a look at Ad mat 401 
on the front cover of this pressbook. 
Print locally and use reverse side for 
program, coming attractions, or co- 
operative dealer ads. 


Local Fight Angle 


Tie-up with promoter of local fight club to match Kid 
Nightingale against some boxer for a special bout. The 
handle “Kid Nightingale” can be pinned on a local 
scrapper who gives credit to his screen favorite, John 
Payne, for the ring name. 


EXPLOITATION 


DUET SONG CONTEST 


Using blow-up of still KN-423 as il- 


VICTORY SPEECH 


Conduct a contest to find the person 


SINGING WAITERS 
STAGE STUNT 


lustration, invite couples to compete 
for prizes by singing ‘“‘Hark, Hark, 
The Lark,” which comes from the 
picture. Winners can be dubbed the 
‘*‘Nightingales.”’ 


LOBBY JAM SESSION 


Attach loud speaker to victrola and 
set up in lobby. Feature swing ver- 
sions of popular operas, especially, 
“Hark, Hark,-The Lark.” Tie in 
with John Payne’s singing in the pic- 
ture, as “Kid Nightingale.” 


BOX OFFICE DISPLAY 


Hang several pairs of boxing gloves 
around box office. Also suspend 
some megaphones between _ the 
gloves and progressively letter the 
articles ‘“‘Kid Nightingale.” 


Penny Arcade Display 


Promote some punching bags, weight lifting apparatus, 
dumbbells, grip testers, ete. and set up in lobby. Illus- 
trate with stills JP Pub A—16, JP Pub A—12, KN 403, 
plus copy tieing in “Kid Nightingale.”’ 


\ we ale 


stage for which only waiters in 


the waiter with the best voice and 
dub him ‘‘Kid Nightingale.”? Can 
also use as lobby stunt with quar- 
tet of waiters, if stage is small. 


Selected Vitaphone Shorts 


TECHNICOLOR FEATURETTE "'Ride, Cowboy, Ride” 


boasts a cast worthy of such an excellent short feature. 


MERRIE MELODY CARTOONS in Technicolor tour 
“The Land of Midnight Fun."" A luxury liner conducts us 


with the most original victory speech 
after a successful prize fight. Rule 
out, ‘“‘Hello Mom,” and “It was a 
tough fight, but I won.”’? Use P.A.. 
system and plug as lobby or stage 
stunt. 


FREE SCALE IN LOBBY 


Set up scale in lobby and allow your 
female partons to get weighed free. 
Award passes to either the heaviest 
or lightest woman. Tie in with stills 
showing Jane Wyman’s class. 


Run singing contest on your 


LIST SPORTS EVENTS 
Set up a 40 x 60 “Sports Calendar” 


listing coming athletic events in town, 


uniform will be eligible. Pick 


with panel at bottom plugging ‘‘Kid 
Nightingale.”’ Spot display in lobby, 


empty store windows, ete. 


Pics Of Fighters 


Attract the sports fans with pictures of all present ring 
champs. Can also use shots of famous fights in history, 
notable ex-champions, etc. Display can include gloves, 
shoes, resin, bandages and other fighting equipment. 


Maris Wrixon, Dennis Morgan and Cliff Edwards are the 
stars, and are ably assisted by a roster of fine players in 
this highly dramatic, action-packed thriller of the wild and 
woolly west. In addition to the hair-raising action, Cliff 
and his guitar provide lovely musical interludes. 4008— 
Technicolor Featurette—I7 mins. 


VITAPHONE VARIETIES present their latest and funniest 
of the Grouch Club Series, ‘In Vote Trouble.'' Our new- 
est prospective member has been the victim of a violent 
electioneering campaign. Forced to run for office, 
against his will, the poor chap has gone through the worst 
mud slinging imaginable and his tale is one of humorous 
woe. However, his troubles really begin when the campaign 
brings victory. 570!—Vitaphone Varieties—10 mins. 


Rental Lobby Displays and Posters on Back Cover.. 


to all the hot spots frequented by the Eskimos and, after 
being lost in a fog, the liner lands at the New York 
World's Fair. 5303—Merrie Melody Cartoon—7 mins. 


MELODY MASTERS gets in "the groove" with ''Vincent 
Lopez and His Orchestra." After the band swings out on 
several of today's hit tunes, Betty Hutton proves herself 


the real killer diller of the jam session by vocalizing "Old 
Man Mose." 5502—Melody Masters—1I0 mins. 


LOONEY TUNES sends Officer Porky Pig to a haunted 
house on a tour of inspection. The ghost, there, amuses 
himself at Porky's expense, but the surprise ending of 
'‘Jeeper's Creepers’ gives Porky the last laugh. 5602— 
Looney Tunes—7 mins. 
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ACCESSORIES 
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Three 
Sheet 
Rental: 
24c each 


Meruacc 
RES i Rist 


JANE 
: wattee. CATE re ED Bae 


RARE riage 
iS 


Six Sheet... Rental: 48ec each 


SPECIAL QUANTITY PRICES 


ONE SHEETS 


50 to 99 
100 and over........ 


THREE SHEETS 


50 to 99 
100 and over 


SIX SHEETS 


DP BOs Ae ER a 
50 to 99 
100 and over............. 


Window Card 
1 to 49—7e each 
50 to 99—6e each 
100 and over— 
5 be each 


Slide 
15e each 


JOHN Pay 
JANE WYMAN 


SD KEKEEE KY: 


Colored 

11 x 14’s 

Set of 8 
Rental: 35e 


KID NIGHTINGALE 


LOBBY DISPLAYS 
Designed and Built by 


AMERICAN DISPLAY 
CO., Inc. 


PREXCO)D OF 


525 W. 43rd Street 


New York City JOHN PAYNE 
JANE UYR AN 


a 
: ER SARE RY 


Colored 
22 x 28's 
20e¢ each 
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Scanned from the United Artists collection at the 
Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research, 
with support from Matthew and Natalie Bernstein. 


for Film and Theater Research 


http://wcftr.commarts.wisc.edu 


MEDIA 
HISTORY 


DIGITAL LIBRARY 


www.mediahistoryproject.org 


